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example, in the mind, which although the cause of endless
thoughts, sitill remained the same mind; in the sun, which in
spite of its infinite radiations into Space, still remained the same
sun, without apparent loss of substance; or in the parent who,
although the cause of a numerous offspring, still remained the
same parent; all of which apparent instances of emanation or
begetting must, in the absence of a knowledge of the Physical
Sciences, have seemed just and reasonable. JSTow when
this kind of cause was introduced into Philosophy, it
at once solved the difficulty in which she had been
landed by furnishing a new dynamical principle which
should account for the movement and procession of things,
without destroying the independence and integrity of the
great original elements of which they were composed. And
it became evident that if once you could get a true statical
theory, that is to say, a true theory of the structure and com-
position of things, a true inventory of the original, eternal, and
underived elements of all existence, all you would have to do
to explain their evolution and movement would be to let them
emanate from each other, the lowest from that above it in the
scale, that again from the next, and so on until you came to the
highest of all from which all had originally proceeded. In
this way you would get a series of existences eternally pro-
ceeding from each other, without loss of substance, change of
place, or confusion of quality. You would get, in a word, a
theory which was at once dynamical and statical, which would
explain the movement and evolution of things consistently with
the integrity and independence of the ultimate factors of which
they were composed. Now of all the Greek Thinkers Plato
was the one whose philosophy, as we have seen, had reached
the highest point of statical pei'fection; succeeding Thinkers,
like Aristotle and the Stoics, in their endeavours to account
for the movement and evolution of things, being obliged either
to sacrifice one or other of the great factors of Plato, or to
confound them all together. If Philosophy, therefore,, should